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11. 

FORE^TORD 

The major function of the lesa Public Schools Department 
of Research an^ Evaluation is to provide information to 
decision makers. This data should be timely, valic% reliable 
and of sufficient ^epth, yet concise enough to speak squarely 
to the issues at hand. 

In line with the above function, this report by the De- 
partment of Research and Evaluation profiles the dropout in 
the district. The profiles are made up of selected demographic 
characteristics ♦ Additional information concerning the dropout 
obtained through interviev/s is also presented. Recommendations 
are also made, that when follovred would enhance our understanding 
of the dropout and his problems. 

The major effort in the development of this report was the 
responsibility of Research and Evaluation under the direction of 
Mx. Frank Vicino and Dr. James DeGracie. Irs. ^lary Christen of 
the Research and Evaluation staff made significant contributions 
in data collection with great assistance from ?lrs. Grayce Rawls. 
The typing of the manuscript was done by rtiss Susan ^^oods. Sig- 
nificant contributions to the overall report were ma^e by 
Directors Bert Pitch and Byron xlcKinnon. The schools that 
allowed the intrusion into their noinal office procedures v/ere 
also of significant assistance. 

Research and Evaluation is a department in the Administrative 
Services Division. The division head i<3 Assistant Superintendent 
Dr. James Zaharis. 

Dr. George N. Smith 
Superintendent 

^lesa Public Schools ^ 

O 
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PREFACE 



The v7ork presented and reported herein was performed 
pursuant to contract v74-RJIG-1313 from the Arizona State 
Department of Education. However/ the opinions expressed 
herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy 
of the Arizona State Department of Education and no official 
endorsement by the Arizona State Department of Education 
should be inferred. 
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Executive Surmnary 

Objectives 

A. To develop a nrofile for the Mesa school riropout v/hich 
includes variables such as age, sex, ethnic background/ 
academic standing r and I.O, 

B. To establish procedures for collecting profile infor- 
mation to obtain baseline data on the Jlesa school 
dropout. 

C. 1o detemine if necessary components in our current 
Career Education/Vocational Education programs are 
directed tov/ard the ""lesa school dropout. 

Anproach 

A. Txventy (20) separate denographic characteristics v/ere 
obtained on the two separate sannles that were used 
in this study. 

1. The first sample vras an exhaustive sample or a 
complete sarple of all 431 school dropouts during 
the year of 1972-73. 

2. The second samnle consicered in the studv was a 
random sample of 525 students v^ho v^ere eligible 
dropouts during the 1973-74 school year. A student 
who is eligible is one that has completed the 
eighth grade and/or is 16 years of age. 

3. In addition to the informatipn on each of the demo-: ^ 
graphic variables for each of the students from the sam- 
pies listed above, additional information vas solicited 
from counselors at each of the high schools and junior 
hinhs as well as from the directors of the guidance 
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The work presented and reported herein was performed 
pursuant to contract if74-R?IG-1313 from the Arizona State 
Department of Education. However/ the opinions expressed 
herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy 
of the Arizona State Department of Education and no official 
endorsement by the Arizona State Department of Education 
should be inferred. 
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V. 

highs as v;ell as from the directors of the guidance 
services and the conouter center • 



Results and Reconmendations 

It appears that 7,5% of the students eligible to drop 
out in the 'lesa Public Schools do in fact drop out of school 
before the completion of the twelfth grade. If the no-shox>7 
students are considered, i.e.# those students that register 
at the end of the school year and do not appear at the beginning 
of the next school year, it could be that the dropout rate is 
as high as 15% of the eligible students. 

In regard to the denographic characteristics, there were 

no characteristics that were dominantly in favor of the dropout 

student. However, the following six demographic characteristics 

have a multiple correlation of 0.47 with dropping out of school. 

The six demographic variables, in regard to what they contribute 

over and above the other variables, are: 

Demographic Multiple 
Characteristics R (accumulated) 

1. Father at home 0.252 

2. Metropolitan Achievement 

Test Score 0.322 

3. Race 0.335 

4. High school attended 0.347 

5. Last grade completed 0.383 

6. Grade at withdrawal 0.467 

The column on the right shows the accumulation in the multiple R 
as each of these variables were added to the multiple regression 
equation. 

In addition to the six factors or demographic characteristics 
ERiC listed above, it was found that students* absence rates would be 



In addition to the six factors or demographic character- 
istics listed above, it was foun^"^ that students' absence rates 
would be a viable monitoring variable in the prediction of 
potential dropouts. 

In practical terns, then^ if the counselor uses informa 
tion such as whether a student's father is at home, whether he 
is tending to have low achievement scores, and his attendance 
record, and merges this infoxiaation with personal observation, 
a large number of potential dropouts could be identified and 
once identified, remedial action could be ta3:en. 

Specific recommendations coming from this report are as 
follows : 

1. The procedure for collection of data from the Ilesa 
school dropouts be followed. 

2. The no-shovjs be followec" up in order to docximent the 
summer dropouts. 

3. Alternative experiences such as Opportunity Hall be 
encouraged. 

4. Data processing provide an additional absence report 
listing only students that have been absent four or 
more consecutive days and/or those students that have 
been absent for ten days out of the last 15. 

5. Counselors make an entry on the student record con- 
cerning each visit that the student makes to the 
counselor. The entry should document the date as 
well as the reason for the visit. 

6. Counselors' priorities be rearranged to allow more 
time with students. 

7. Teachers participate in teacher/student contract 



Vll. 

7. Teachers participate in teacher/student contract 
prograns. Some relec e time would be needed for 
teacliers in order to ensure the highest individual 
contact v/ith students as possible. 

8. lore district uniformity be sought in recording 
policies. 
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I. PUPPOSE AMD OBJECTIVES 



The liesa Public Schools, through their various programs 
in general education, career education ^ and vocational educa- 
tion, have a fim comnitraent to the total education of the youth 
of the .lesa School District- If a student in the Jlesa Public 
School system chooses not to complete his designated program, 
but instead chooses to drop out, all people who have contributed 
to his program feel that they, not the student, have failed. 
Therefore, v/hen funds \^ere made available through the State 
Department of Education for a mini-study, the ;xesa Public Schools 
were more than happy to take a more indeoth look at the lies a 
School dropout. This study, then, attempts to accomplish this 
by addressing the objectives listed beloxj: 

1. To develop a profile of the IJesa school dropout that 
includes variables such as age, sex, ethnic background, 
academic standina^ and I.Q. 

2. To establish procedures for collecting profile infor- 
mation to obtain baseline data on the -lesa school 
dropout . 

3. To determine if necessary components in our current 
Career Education/Vocational Education programs are 
directed toward the riesa school dronout. 

In conjunction with the 'lesa Public Schools' concern for 
the dropout, is their concern for programs x^hich are initiated 
vdthin the school district. One of the important indicators 
of the success of a program such as career education and/or 
vocational education is the program x^etention rate of the 
students. If programs such as these are in fact making educa- 
tion more relevant, a positive effect should be exhibited by a 
decrease in the dropout rate. However, before the dropout rate 
can be reliably used as an indicator of the impact of programs 

er|c 1 



such as these, a profile of the school dropout should be made* 
It could be that present programs such as career education and 
vocational education do not directly impact on the school drop- 
out. Without a profile of the dropout, this may not be readily 
apparent • 

The profile of a dropout could also serve as a starting 
point for any curriculum development project designed to impact 
on the dropout population. It could also serve as the initial 
soade work in a needs assessment designed for the same popula- 
tion* 

This report, then, addresses itself to the above stated 
objectives, v;ith the hope that follow-up studies vrill be initi- 
ated to do more indepth assessment of the specific needs of 
the school drooout. 
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II. HETMODS A>.TD PROCEDURES 



Sample 

Two separate samples were used in this study. The first 
sample vjks an exhaustive sample or complete sample of all school 
dropouts during the year 1972-73. The total number in this 
sample is 431. The second sample considered in the study was 
a random sample of 525 students who were eligible dropouts during 
the 1973-74 school year. A student who is eligible ig one that 
has completed the eighth grade and/or is 16 years of age. 

For each of the students selected in the above samples, 
demographic characteristics were obtained. The demographic 
characteristics included in this study are as follows: 

1. Sex 

2 . Race 

3. Child's place in the family, i.e., second of five 
children 

4 . Mother living 

5. Father living 
5. ^lother at home 
7. Father at home 
3. Mother employed 
9. Father em^^loyed 

10. Academic achievement as measured by the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test 

11. Grade point average 

12. District schools attended 

13. Total number of district schools attended 

14. Years in the district 

15. Last grade completed - 



16. Grade at tine of v/ithdrav7al 

17. Absence rate 

18. Counseling visits 

19. Attendance at opportunity hall 

20. Age withdrew 

Two other demographic variables which were thought to be impor- 
tant were a measure of academic aptitude such as the student's 
score on the Otis-Lennon and the type of course work (e.g., 
general education # college preparatory) that the student was 
taking. However # in the case of the academic aptitude test, no 
test v/as uniform for the populations investigated. In the case 
of the type of student course work, the records were not specific 
enough to infer the exact course of study on which the student 
was embarked. 

The procedure for gathering the above inforraation included 
checking student clinical folders, permanent record cards, and 
registration and information forms for the students in each 
group. This information was gathered at the district's Pupil 
Personnel Office and by visiting each of the secondary schools 
in the district. 

In addition to the information on each of the demographic 
variables for each of the students listed above, additional 
information was solicited from counselors at each of the high 
schools and junior highs, as well as from the directors of the 
guidance services and the computer center. 

Analysis 

A number of statistical techniques were used to investigate 

the data collected from both samples. They ranged from simply 
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the plotting and graphing of the data to more complex methods 
of factor analysis and multinle linear regression. 

Factor analysis was initially utilizer! in analyzing the 
data from the 1972-73 complete 431 student dropout file. Factor 
analysis is a technique which assists in determining those 
variables which are highly correlated* If two variables are 
highly correlated, then only one of them need be used to explain 
a given phenomenon. The factor analysis technique, then, com- 
bines the different variables which are not highly correlated 
into a factor which explains the majority of the variability in 
the data* For example, in our dropout sample, if all of one 
sex attended one of the high schools, and all of the other sex 
attended the other high school, one would not need to obtain 
information on both sex and high school because you have a 
correlation of 1 between these two variables. In any factor 
generated through factor analysis, one of these variables v/ould 
alv/ays be omitted if the other was included. 

In analyzing the data obtained from the random sam.ple of 
525 students who attended school during this 1973-74 school year, 
multiple linear regression v/as used» Multiple linear regression 
is a statistical technique that can be used to untangle a number 
of interrelated variables. It differs from factor analysis in 
that one of these variables is determined to be a criterion 
variable, in this case v/hether the student dropped out of school 
or not, whereas with the other sample, all students had dropped 
out of school. The technique of multiple linear regression 
assuitves that the criterion variable is linearly related to two 
or more independent variables and a regression equation is 
O develooed from the sample data which relates the criterion 
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variable to the set of independent variables. As previously 
stated # in the case of the dropout study the criterion variable 
is ivhether or not the student ^Jropped out of school and the 
selected set of independent variables are the demographic 
characteristics previously nentioned. The resulting regres- 
sion equation # then, estimates the weighting or importance of 
the unique contribution of each of the independent variables in 
predicting the criterion variable. That is^ v/hich of the 
selected demographic characteristics and in v/hat combinations 
are the best for predicting whether a student v/ill drop out 
of school. 

As stated in the introduction # information was also ob- 
tained from the counselors at each of the secondary schools in 
iesa as well as the directors of the guidance services and the 
computer center. This information v/as combined and synthesized 
and# in conjunction v/ith the results of the analysis for the 
two samples of dropout students^ was merged into the final 
recommendations v^hich are found in this report. 



III. RESULTS 

In discussing the results of this study, the demographic 
characteristics of each of the samples v/ill be presented. This 
will be follov/ed by the results of the analytic procedures used 
to analyze the two samples of data. A summary of results in- 
cluding a comparison of the different samples concludes this 
section. 

Total Dropout Saraple 1972-73 

Of the total of 431 dropouts for the 1972-73 school year, 
57% v/ere male. The ethnic breakup of this sample was 79% Anglo 
TThite, 0% Oriental, 12% Spanish Surname, 3% negro, 6% American 
Indian, and ^5% Other. The students on the average tended to 
be the 2.7th child in the fanily. The family size on the aver- 
age was 4.4. Eighty-nine percent (89%) of the sample had both 
parents living, with 97% their tiother living and 91% their father 
living. Considering the variable of parents at home, it was 
found that 59% of the sample had both parents at hone, with 88% 
having their mother at home and 65% having their father at home. 
Considering the variable of employment of the parents, 25% of 
the sample had both mother and father employed, with 40% having 
their mother employed and 70% having their father employed. 
The average stanine score on the ?letropolitan Achievement Test 
for this sample was 2.14. Considering the variable of last 
school attended, 53% attended • esa High School when they dropped 
out of school, 34% TTestwood Kigh School, 4% Carson Junior High 
School, 1% Fremont Junior High, 3% Kino Junior High, 2% I'.esa 
Junior High, and 2% Powell Junior High School. The average 
number of district schools attended was 2.9, and the average 
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number of years in the district was 5.7, On the average, the 
last grade corapleted was 9.5. Hov/everf the grade in which they 
were enrolled when they rrithrlrexv on the average was 10.8. The 
average absence rate for the last two years of attendance for 
this samole was 17.5. The average number of counseling visits 
was 6.6 per year for the last two years of attendance, and the 
average age at vjithdrawal was 16.7. 

!7hen factor analysis was used to determine which of the 
selected demographic characteristics were highly correlated 
and which of those in corobination explained the majority of the 
variability in the data, it was found that the selected demo- 
graphic characteristics were highly independent. That is, they 
seemed to be yielding independent bits of information. Going 
back to our example of sex being completely confounded with the 
high school attended, it is found that this is not the case, 
but there is an equal nunber of males and females at all high 
schools, or rather that the overall 57% male ratio is approxi-^ 
mately the same at both high schools. This is also true of sex 
and race v;here we found a correlation of 0.07 between sex and 
race; that is, again the proportion of 5?* male seemed to be 
true for the selected ethnic populations. The results of the 
factor analysis, then, were simply that none of the demographic 
variables v/ere highly correlated and that in combination none 
of the generated factors or combinations of demographic varia- 
bles tended to account for a great deal of the variability 
observed among the values of the selected variables. 

Random Sample of 1973-74 Population 
^ In discussing the random sample of the 525 students who 
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were in attendance during the 1973-74 school year, the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the entire sample will be presented 
first. A comparison of the correlations between the selected 
demographic characteristics and the criterion variable of drop- 
ping out of school will then be mar'e. r?he conclusion of this 
section will present the results of the multiple regression 
analysis. 

It should be pointed out that this random sample of 525 
should fairly well represent the total eligible population of 
school dropouts. Therefore/ when a comparison is made between 
the total dropout population of 1972-73/ this population repre- 
senting the total school population eligible to dropout in 
1973-74 and the randomly selected dropouts for the same year, 
any deviations can be attributed to those factors which in- 
fluence a student dropping out. 

Of the total sample of 525 students, 52% were male. The 
ethnic breakdown vras 86% Anglo 'Thite, 0^?: Oriental, 6% Spanish 
Surname, 0% Negro, 2% American Indian, and 0% Other. The stu- 
dent's place in the family was on the average 2.5 out of an 
avarago total number of children of 4.1. Considering the demo- 
graohic factor of both parents living, vro find that 94% of the 
students selected had their parents living. Of that number, 
93% had their mother living and 95% had their father living. 
Considering the factor of both parents at home, it was found 
that 33% had both parents at honeo Of that percentage, 96% 
had their mother at hone and 90% had their father at home. 
Considering the factor of both parents being employed, it was 
found that 35% had both parents employed? and of that percentage 
38% had their mother employed and 90% had their father employed o 



The average netrojpolitan Achievement Test scor*^ in stanines v/as 
3.28 for this sa!TiplG. Of this sample, 40% attended Ilesa High 
School, 32% TTestwood High School,. 6% Carson Junior High, 5% 
Fremont Junior High, 7% Kino Junior High, 5% llosa Junior High, 
and 4% Powell Junior High. On the average, the students attended 
2.6 district schools. Tha averaae number of years the students 
were in the district v/as S.3. On the average, the last grade 
completed of this sam.r>le v/as 9.3, and of those that v/ithdrew 
the grade attending at v/ithdravral v/as 10.3. The average number 
of absences for the total sample was 7.4 per y«^.ar for the last 
two years, and the average number of visits with the counselor 
during tlie last two years was 2.7 per year. The average age 
of the total sample was 1G.4. For the total sample of 525 
students, 7.2 percent dropped out of school during the 1973-74 
school year. 

All of the simple correlations between the demographic 
variables and the criterion variable are presented in Appendix 
I. Care should be taken in interpreting these simple correla- 
tion coefficients. In some cases, the Pearson's Product Itoment 
Coefficient of Correlation is between two binomial variables. 
Although this is a valid technique, care should be taken in 
interpretation. A discussion of the problems which may. arise 
in interpreting the results is also presented in Appendix I. 

Examining the simple correlations, it can be seen that 
none of the demographic characteristics are highly correlated 
with dropping out of school. The five demographic variables 
that had the highest simple correlation v/ith dropping out of 
school are: father at home with a correlation of -.025, both 
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parents at home with a correlation of -.024f Ilotropolitan 
Achievement Test scores v/ith a correlation of -0.23, and yearc 
in the Mesa Public School District with a correlation of -0.13. 
The minus signs in these figures simply indicate that there is 
a higher dropout rate among thos3 students with a lower score 
on the demographic characteristic. For example, the -0.25 
between dropout and father at home, which is the correlation 
between two binomial variables, simply means that there is a 
higher dropout rate for those students who do not have their 
father at home. In the case of the namber of y^aars the student 
was in the district, there is a higher dropout rate for those 
students v/ho were in the district the least. Those variables 
which had the lowest simple correlation with the dropping out 
of the student vrere: the student's or child's place in the 
family (i.e., fifth child) with a correlation of 0.00, the 
sex of the student with a correlation of -0.01, if both of 
the parents of the student were employed with a correlation 
of -0.02, if the mother was employed with a correlation of 
-0.02, and the total number of children in the family with a 
correlation of -0.03. 

Tt^o correlations that v/ere found lower than anticipated 
was the correlation between drooping out and race vrhich is 
found to be 0.09, and the correlation between dropping out 
and the absence rate of the student which was found to be 0.07. 

In examining the data using multiple linear regression, 
it should be pointed out that as the variables are included 
in the multiple regression equation, they account for the 
variability due to their contribution alone plus any varia- 
O bility which they have in common v/ith other demographic variables. ^ 
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Going back to the example previously mentioned/ if all of one 
sex went to one high school and all of another sex went to the 
other high school/ then if high school v;as included in the 
multiple regression equation^ sex would not be included be- 
cause all of its variability has already been accounted for 
by including the variable / high school attended. 

At the completion of multiple regression analysis # it was 
found that six of tlie demographic variables accounted for 22% 
of the variability among the random sample in regard to dropping 
out. Ov, there x^as a multiple correlation between these six 
variables and dropping out of 0.47. None of the other demo- 
graphic variables contributed significantly to the predicta- 
bility of dropping out over and above these six. The six demo- 
graphic variables in their order of importance to the equation 
in regard to what they contribute over and above the other 
variables are: 

Demographic Multiple 
Characteristics R ( accumulated ) 

1. Father at home 0.252 

2. TTetropolitan Achievement 

Test Score 0.322 

3. Race 0.335 

4. High school attended 0.347 

5. Last grade completed 0.383 

6. Grade at withdrawal 0.467 

The column on the right shov/s the accumulation in the multiple 
R as each of these variables were added to the multiple regres-* 
3 ion equation. 
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Comparison of Samples 

In this section,- a conparison is made betv/een the dif- 
ferent samples on the six demographic characteristics that 
were deemed to be the most important in predicting dropping 
out in the multiple regression analysis. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relationship r in regard to father 
at home^ between the random sample of 525 students from the 
1973-74 school year, the random sample of that population v;ho 
in fact dropped out (37 students) in the 1973-74 school year^ 
and the complete dropout sample from 1972-73 (431 students). 
It is apparent from this figure that there are fewer fathers 
in the homes of dropouts (66% and 65% respectively from the 
two dropout samples) than in the homes of the randomly selected 
students (90%). There i^ also a high degree of agreement 
betv/een the two dropout sanplos. It should again be pointed 
out that the random sample of 525 students from the eligible 
student dropout population should be representative of the 
entire population of the 'lesa Public Schools in 1973-74. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Figure 2 presents the mecin Metropolitan Achievement scores 
in stemines for the three different samples. The average skanine 
score of the random sample i& lower than would be expected. 
However, the average stanine score of the other two samples is 
significantly less. Again there is close agreement between 
the randomly selected dropouts and the total dropout population. 



FIGURE 2 

STUDENTS MEAN SCORE ON THE 
METROPOIilTAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
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Table 1 presents the three samples by the selected race 
code groups. Again, we see that there is much more agreement 
between the dropout samples than there is for -he random sample. 
However, the disagreement between these two sam;-)ies and the ran- 
dom sample in regard to this variable is not as large as those 
in the two previous variables. 



TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN EACH RACE CODE GROUP 



Race 
Code 
Group* 


1973-74 

Random 

Sample 


1975-74 
Random Dropout 
Sample 


l97'2-73 
Complete Dropout 
Sample 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Anglo 
White 


86 


(452) 


81 


(30) 


79 


(341) 


Oriental 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


Spanish 
Surname 


6 


(35) 


5 


(2) 


12 


(52) 


Negro 


0 


(3) 


3 


(1) 


3 


(14) 


American 
Indian 


2 


(12) 


11 


(4) 


6 


(22) 


Other 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


.5 


(2) 



A further examination of the data was made to determine 
if there was a different sex ratio among the ethnic populatioj.s . 
Table 2 presents the 1972-73 Complete Dropout Sample by race 
and sex. The percentage of males for this sample waf. 57%. 
The only group that differs significantly from this figure was 
Group 4 (Negro), with 71% of the sample male. However, there 
were only 14 students in this group. 



TABLE 2 

PE.CENTAGE AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY 
RACE CODE GROUP AND SEX 

1972-73 
Complete Dropout Sample 



Race Code Group 


Mala 


Female 


Anglo White 


55 (186) 


45 (155) 


Oriental 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


Spanish Surname 


62 (32) 


28 (20) 


Negro 


71 (10) 


29 (4) 


American Indian 


59 (13) 


41 (9) 


Other 


2 (100) 


0 (0) 



Figure 3 presents the sample distributions by the last 
high school attended. The junior high schools are not included 
in this comparison. It is apparent from this figure that al- 
though Mesa High had a total of 54% of the randomly selected 
students, they only had 48% of the dropouts for the 1973-74 
school year. However, these results do not agree with the 
total dropout population for the 1972-73 school year. In that 
case. Mesa High had 61% of the total dropouts; so there seemed 
to be a reversal in the dropouts for the different high schools 
between the years 1972-73 and 1973-74, or that the random sample 
was biased with respect to this variable. 
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Picture 4 presents sample distributions by grade level 
completed for the three samples. As vjould be expected, for 
the total rzmdon saunple there is a souewhat unifoirm distribu- 
tion over grades 9, 10, and 11, v/ith a slight decrease in 
the 11th grade. However, considering the 1972-73 dropouts, it 
cem be seen that 56% completed at least the 10th grade. With 
the 1973-74 dropouts, however, 34% completed at least the 10th 
grade at the time they withdrew. 
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Figure 5 presentf5 the r^ercentage of students for the three 
samples under consideration by crrade at the tine of withdraT-ral 
or for those students T^ho have not <?ropped out of school the 
grade in which the/ are currently enrolled. These distributions 
are similar to those presented in Figure A, that of the last 
grade completed, but they do differ slightly. Again, there is 
a semi-uniform distribution for the random sample over grades 
9-12 T7ith a slightly higher percentage in grades 9 and 10. 
Students in the 5th grade ^^^ere not included in the random 
sanple from 1973-74. Therefore, the random sample and the ran- 
dom dropout sanple have grades 9-12 whereas the complete drop- 
out sample has grades 8-12. For the complete dropout sample, 
x^re have a distribution that is skewed to the right; that is, 
there were more students (64%) that drop out in the 11th and 
12th grade than in grades prior to the 11th. Again there is a 
slight disagreement betvreen the complete dropout sample of 
1972-73 and the random dropout sample found in 1973-74. ^Uth 
respect to this ssonnle, we see that 47% or just under half of 
the students droo out in grades 11 and 12. 

A further analysis v/as done with the data to determine if 
the proportion of males and females differed v/ith respect to 
the grade at vrithdrax^ral. From Figure 6, using the complete 
1972-73 dropout sample, it can be observed that the distribu- 
tions do differ somewhat. For the male students, 66% of then 
drop out in grades 11 and 12/ whereas for the female students, 
this figure is 59%. This discrepancy appears to be largest in 
the 9th grade, where female students tend to drop out more, 
percentage-wise, than male students. 
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Additional Investigations 

In addition to the c^ata studies presented in the preceding 
sections, two additional studies vere thought to be inportant 
enough to further investigate. One of the studies was a fur- 
tlier analysis of the average nuiaber of absences ?er year stu- 
dents had during the past tv/o years prior to dropping out of 
school. The other sub-study v/as determining the number of 
students that enrolled for the coining school year but did not 
show up at the beginning of the new school year. 

The variable / the averaqe number of absences per year a 
student had during the past two years , did not have a high 
simple correlation, but showed up quite low (0.07) with dropping 
out of school and did not appear as one of the six best predic- 
tors. The correlations between nun^ber of absences and father 
at home was 0.15, v/ith race 0.10 and v/ith grade at time of with- 
drawal 0.06. In addition, it is a variable that could be easily 
monitored on an individual student basis. 

Figure 7 presents the averaae number of absences per stu- 
dent per year. It can be seen from this figure that there is 
a significant difference in the number of absences per student 
between the random sample representative of the entire student 
population and the average number of absences for the random 
dropout sample 1973-74 and for the complete dropout sample 
1972-73. As in previous figures, there is more agreement 
between the drooout samples than there is v/ith the random, 
sample. 
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FIGURE 7 



AVSIUkGB NDMBIR OF ABSSNCBS 
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The second additional investigation concerns the no-shows. 
That is, the students that pre-register at the end of one school 
year but fail to show up for the beginning of the next school 
year. Table 3 presents the nuaber of no-shows for the 1973'-74 
school year, conpared to student enrollnent in Septeab^r of 1973. 
As shown in Table 3, the total enrollment in September of 1973 
was 7,470 students. There were 626 students that had pre- . 
registered and did not show up at the beginning of the school 
year, yielding an 8.4 percent figure for the proportion of no- 
shows to the September enrollment. In discussions with counselors 
and with the head of pupil records, it was determined that no 
systematic additional comments or follow-ups are made on this 
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no-ahow population. For example, if after the beginning of 
the school year another school district requests the student's 
records which would indicate that the student is in fact a 
transfer, not a dropout, no notation is made on the student's 
records. Also, no formal procedure exists to contact the no- 
show population at the beginning of the school year. 

TABLE 3 

NO-SHOWS FOR 1973-1974 SCHOOL YFAR COMPARED TO 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT AS OF SEPTEMBER 1973 





"Enrollment as 
of Sept. 1973 


Number o£ 
No-'Shows 


Percent of 
Enrollment 


Mesa High 


2744 


215 


7.8% 




Westwood High 


2664 


218 


8.2% 




Carson Junior 


440 


36 


8.1% 




Fremont Jtinior 


319 


43 


8.4% 




Kino Junior 


509 


44 


13.9% 




Mesa Junior 


445 


35 


10.1% 




Powell Junior 


349 


35 


7.8% 




Total 


7470 


626 


1 



Intearviews 

As stated in the Methods and Procedures section of this 
report, interviews were conducted with counselors at each of 
the high schools and jun:<.:>r highs, as well as with the directors 
of the guidance services tnd the computer center. The results 
of these interviews were jeneral in nature; however, tne people 
interviewed seemed to concur on iive areas which could use fur- 

rn^r> ther investigation and/or implementation. The five areas are: 
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1. Data processing shoulcl and could provide the secondary 
schools X7ith an additional absence report. It would 
simply flag those stu-^ents which tend to have a hiah 
nunber of absences, .^one investigation would be 
needed to determine the conditions for flagging/ some 
suggestions woulc*. be flr^.gging a student that has been 
absent for 4 days or more and/or absent for 10 out of 
15 school days. 

2. Consideration should be given to the rearrangement of 
the priorities of the counselors to allow more time 
v;ith the students. 

3. The teachers should participate in teacher/student 
contact prograuos. Some release time would be needed 
for the teachers in order to ensure the highest 
individual contact with students as possible. 

4. Ilore night classes should be developed to accommodate 
the high school student body as part of the high school 
and not as part of the continuation school. 

5. More alternative e:cperiences like Opportunity Hall 
should be encouraged. 
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IV. SU*-]I!ARY 

The Mesa school dropout differs frora the population of 
potential dropout students on a number of characteristics. 
The profiles of the 1972-73 complete dropout sample and the 
1073--74 random sample on the demographic characteristics used 
in this study are presented on the following page. 
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None of the above characteristics show an overx'^helming dominance 
for one sample over the other. 

The six demographic characteristics that yield a multiple 
correlation with dropping out of school of 0.47 are: 



Demographic Ilultiple 
Characteristics R 

1. Father at home 0.252 

2. Jletropolitan Achievement 

Test Score 0.322 

3. Race 0.335 

4. High school attended 0,347 

5. Last grade completed 0.383 
S. Grade at vrithdrawal 0.457 



In addition to these demographic characteristics, it would 
appear that the absence rate of the students could be monitored 
in order to help the counselor in predicting a student dropout. 

Because the study was geared toward the obtaining of 
available data, an important variable was omitted from the study, 
that of counselor judgment with respect to whether a student 
will drop out of school or not. It is felt that if this variable 
was added to the above six selected demographic characteristics, 
a higher multiple R coulc? be obtained. In practical terms, 
if the counselor uses the information such as whether a stu- 
dent's father is at hone, whether he is tending to have low 
achievement scores, and his attendance record, and merges this 
information with personal observation, a large number of potential 
dropouts could be identified, and once identified, remedial 
action could be taken. 
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Some of the findings of this study were somewhat surpris- 
ing. It was found that although race seems to contribute some- 
v/hat to the profile of the dropout as shown in the table above, 
it does not appear to contribute significantly to the overall 
multiple R, an increase from 0.322 to 0.335. Another finding 
that was not anticipated was that over 50% of the students 
con^)lete at least the 10th grade before drooping out. There 
was some disagrewnent between our two dropout samples with 
respect to this variable, but if the complete dropout sample 
of 1972-73 is used, the students appear to complete more school 
before dropping out than what was previously thought. Using 
the same sample, a corresponding finding was determined in 
regard to the grade in vrtiich the student was enrolled at the 
time of v/ithdrawal. It was found that 20% of the students 
withdrew in the ? 2th grade, and 36% of the students withdrew 
in the 11th grade. Expanding on that finding, it was found 
that females tend to drop out somewhat earlier than males. 

It was found in the study that 7.5% of the students in 
the riesa Public Schools drop out during the school year. How- 
ever, it was also determined that 8.4% of the pre-registered 
students for a coming school year do not show up for the nevr 
school year. Uo records are available to docximent what 
happened to these ^.'*% of the student population. If all of 
them were dropouts, the actual dropout figure for the entire 
year would doable or be aporoximately 15% of the student body 
dropping out of school per year. 
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V, COnCLUSIOSJS and RECOriliEWDATIOnS 



General 

This study addressed the following objectives: 
1* To develop a profile for the Hesa school dropout 
which includes variables such as age, sex# ethnic 
background # academic standing and I.O, 
2. To estedDlish procedures for collecting profile in- 
formation to obtain baseline data fron the riesa 
school dropout* 
3* To determine if necessary components in our current 
Career Education/Vocational Education programs are 
directed tov/ard the Mesa school droixjut* 
The data presented in this study directly relates to objec- 
tives 1 and 2 above. Although hard lata determining i/hich 
nrogram the students v;ere pursuing v^as not available/ it is 
felt that objective 3 v;as also met. In regard to objective 3/ 
it was found that the -lesa school dropout comes from a very 
diverse background. -And although by using the profile presented 
in this reoort in conjunction with the insight gained by the 
counselor # the chance of anticipating a potential dropout 
would greatly be increased, one cannot predict v/ith assurity 
who v;ill or r/ill not drop out of school. The career educa- 
tion prograra designed in the Mesa Public Schools is intended 
to impact on all students and therefore would certainly impact 
the potential dropout students. The vocational education 
program at each of the schools and the !esa Central Alternative 
High School is also designed to impact on as many students as 
possible and so again vrould directly imnact on the potential 
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dropout population. In order to gain more objective data in 
the future on this topic , you will find a recommendation below 
to determne exactly which type of program each future dropout 
was enrolled in. 

Data Collection Procedures 

It is recommended that the following data be collected 
from all 'lesa Public Schools dropouts during the coning years; 



1 


o uuce n u numDe r 


z . 


buuaenu nai!^.e 


J . 


Sex 


A 


Kace cociti 


C 

D . 


iige au uime or wiunurawax 


6. 


School v/ithdrew from 


7. 


Last grade completed 


8. 


Grade enrolled in at time of withdrawal 


9. 


Father at home 


10. 


Grade point average 


11. 


Total credits accumulated 


12. 


riental age 


13. 


Number of absences 


14. 


Number of counselor visits 


15. 


Tyoe of program student pursuing 


The 


procedure that is recommended to obtain the above 



student information is as follows: 

1. At the end of each semester / Data Processing will 
generate a list of dropouts as reported on the stu- 
dent data change form. 

2. Data Processing will be responsible for profiling AH 
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characteristics 1-3 above and these characteristics 
will appear on the printout. Data Processing will 
send this :?rintout to each school in the district 
that registered drooouts during the period being 
considered. The schools will then have the responsi- 
bility of filling in the orofile characteristics 9-15 
for each dropout and returning the conpleted forms 
to Data Processing. 

3. Data Processing v/ill take the added characteristics 
and conolete the dropout student's datc^ file. Data 
Processing r/ill then generate an analysis of the 
dropouts on all of the above characteristics. 

4. The Departnent of Research and ^valuation v/ill fur- 
ther analyze the summarized data and subnit a 
written report to the secondary schools. 

5. At the completion of the school year. Data Processing 
v/ill update the dropout list by eliminating re-entries 
fron the list. A conr»osite printout showing all Mesa 
dropouts for the conpleted school year vrill then be 
coninleted. 

In regard to the course of study nursued by the student # 
each school vill have to nake a value judgment on x^lacing the 
student in a given category. The follov/ing three categories 
are suggestions for definitions of these categories. 
1. College preparatory — 

A student who has sho^m his intention to or has com- 
pleted the ten unit requirement plus seven additional 
units in science, /nathematics, social science and 
O English. The other three units can bo selected fron 
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any area of study. 

2. General education — 

A student who has sho^-m his intention to or has com- 
pleted the ten unit requirement olus no more than 
half the ten electives in the various vocational 
education progreun. 

3. Vocational education — 

A student that has or has shown his intention to com- 
plete a ten unit requirement plus six or more of the 
ten electives in the various vocational education 
program . 

Specific Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

1. The procedure for collection of data from the !?.esa 
school dropouts be followed. 

2. The no-shov;s be followed up in order to document 
the summer dropouts. 

3. Alternative experiences such as Opportunity Hall 
be encouraged. 

4. Data Processing provide an additional absence report 
listing only students that have been absent four or 
more consecutive days and/or those students that 
have been absent for ten days out of the last 15. 

5. Counselors make an entry on the student record con- 
concerning each visit that the student makes to the 
counselor. The entry should document the date as 
well as the reason for the visit. 
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6. Counselors* priorities be rearranged to allow more 
time with students • 

Teachers participate in teacher/student contract 
programs. Some release time would be needed for 
teachers in order to ensure the highest Individual 
contact with students as possible • 
8. ilore district uniformity be sought in recording 
policies. 
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APPEIIDIX 
liultiple Regression Results 
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CORREIATIOTI 

The correlation coefficient (r) used with continuous 
variables, has a range of -l < r < 1. A correlation coeffi- 
cient found between two binomial variables, hov/ever, may not 
have the same range. In fact, the correlation coefficient 
between two binomials has the range ^1 £ r £ 1 if and only if 
the population is split into exactly the same proportions on 
both attributes. Otherwise, the maximum value of the correla- 
tion (rjTiax^ depends upon the relative magnitudes of the two 
proportions. 

Care must be taken, therefore, in interpreting correlation 
coefficients based on binomial data and, to a lesser extent, 
multinomial data. The observed correlation coefficient should 
not be compared to a maximum of +1.00 but to its own possible 
maximum, r^^^^^^, which can easily be calculated. To make such 
an observed correlation comparable to the usual coefficient, 
one reasonable statistic to consider is ^/^^jy^^x* 

In the analysis of the dropout, correlations were found 
between dropping out, a binomial variable, and VvHrious demo- 
graphic variables. Since many of the demographic variables 
used were multinomial, the range of their correlations approached 
-1 to +1. Some of the denograohic variables used, however, 
were binomial variables. The example below illustrates the 
maximum possible value of the correlation (i^xttax^ ' betv/een dronping 
out and sex along with the correlation actually observed (r) 
and their ratio (r/rj^ax^ • 

Variable ^max r ^/^max 

^ Sex 0.299 0.01 0.038 
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It can be seen that the value, r/rp^^' increased 
very much over r. This was also found for the other binomial 
variables* 



VARIABLE DEFINITION 



Code Variable 

1 Sex 

2 Race 

3 Child's place in family 

4 :jvinber of children in 
fanily 

5 Child's relative place 
in family 

6 Parents living 

7 Itother living 
3 Father living 

9 Parents at home 

10 iiother at home 

11 Father at home 

12 Parents employed 

13 Iiother employed 

14 Father employed 

15 :ietropolitan Achievement 
Score 

16 High school attenc^ed 

17 District schools 
attended 

13 Years in district 

19 Last grade completed 

20 Absence rate 

21 Humber of counseling 
visits 

ERIC 



Definition 

IJ.ale « 1, Female » 0 

''niite = 1, Spanish Surname = 2, 
Negro « 3, American Indian = 4, 
Other = 5 

First child = 1, Second child « 
2, etc. 

Number 

First child of ten « 1/10 « 0.10 

Yes (both) « 1, No (both) = 0 

Yes = 1, No « 0 

Yes = 1, No » 0 

Yes (both) = 1, No (both) = 0 

Yes « 1, No = 0 

Yes « 1, No « 0 

Yes (both) = 1, No (both) = 0 

Yes = 1, No = 0 

Yes =1/ No = 0 

Score in stanine 

None » 1/ Mesa High = 2, 
TTestwood = 3 

Number 

Years measured to the nearest 
v/hole number 

Number of grade 

Average number of absences per 
year for the last two years 

Number 

Si 



Code 



Variable 



Definition 



22 Age 

23 Grade at time of with- 
drawal or in which 
currently enrolled 



Age to the nearest year 
Number of grade 
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Dropout 



Yes = 1, No = 0 
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